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An erroneous impression has gone forth as to the final dis- 
posal of the paintings which have just been sent to Paris for 
- the Exposition. It has been said that the Paris Jury would 
yet have to pass on their admission. This is absolutely with- 
out foundation.' The judgment of the jury on this side has 
been final, and all the paintings submitted by artists and ac- 
cepted by "the jury, together with the canvases solicited from 
owners, will be in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Another matter which has caused some solicitude is as to 
the hanging of these paintings. In regard to this it may be 
stated that there will be a Hanging Committee of two, viz., 
Mr. H. B. Snell, who leaves this week for this purpose for 
Paris, and an artist to be selected from the French colony of 
Americans. Mr. J. B. Cauldwell will be the referee in cases 
of difference of opinion. 

The hanging will be done without any regard to the name 
of the artist or the place whence the painting comes. The only 
consideration will be the appearance of the walls and the best 
lighting of the individual pictures. Mr. Snell is too well 
known for absolute fairness that any fear need be felt as to 
the final fate of the contributions from this side. 

The list of the paintings which are sent from here will 
appear in the next number. 



There is more aesthetic bottom to the average American 
than he is usually given credit for. The American, perhaps 
as unconscious relaxation from his national traits of thrift 
and enterprise, loves art. And although his half-fledged 
knowledge may lean him to the pitfalls of undeveloped culture, 
which is his drawback to catholic comprehension of higher art, 
we find that the least aid in the right direction is immediately 
appreciated and followed. His crude knowledge by his sus- 
ceptibility speedily becomes experience. 

Look at the private collections. Without a single excep- 
tion early purchases are soon superseded by acquisitions which 
declare aesthetic influences, and uprooted prejudices show the 
free range of taste. 

It is indicated by his appreciation of "old pictures." These 
have a charm all their own, for the "Old- Masters" are the bed- 
rock of artistic expression, and a searching appreciation of the 
work of the men of to-day rests, to a greater extent than is 
supposed, on an understanding and analysis of the products 
of former schools. 

Those who desire to make keener their mental fibre, or 
forego the lassitude of life, or provide a life-buoy in the whirl- 
ing eddies of business enterprise, can do no' better than devote 
their leisure moments to the study of the sublime, which, ac- 
cording to Longinus, is the highest excellence that human 
composition can attain to. 

But as well take a blind man to the Bay of Naples or place 
him before the Victoria Regia in blossom. To know beauty 
understandingly it must be traced to its source, Nature, and 
thence to its counterfeit, Art. And it can best be understood 
by studying the Masters, those who have excelled in the pres- 
entations of the affairs of human life, in the translation of 
landscape to canvas, or in the delineation of the human coun- 



tenance; from Michael Ahgelo to Watteau, from Nicholas 
Poussin to Constable, from Van Dyck to Gainsborough. This 
is the best method to become a connoisseur, a critic, a judicious 

collector. 

. . * * * 

There is an increasing demand for old masters. It may be 
that this predilection arises from a pleasing reverence for the 
works of our forefathers, but it has gradually become a mat- 
ter of fashion and, as a general thing, is entirely lacking in 
that critical understanding which, in the old times, preferred 
only that which was really beautiful and worth preservation. 
Old and beautiful are not synonymous; nor are all works of 
the Renaissance or of later periods desirable. All old pic- 
tures with murky tones, fine, crusted surfaces, cracked, shriv- 
eled, varnished, and revarnished, lined, and relined, are not 
affiliated to their attributions. There is no more fascinating 
pursuit, apparently, than the hunting for bargains in pictures, 
and just here it is where the collector needs beware. The pic- 
ture-forger has been. industriously at work. We all remember 
the sensation created some years ago by the discovery of an 
establishment where bogus Courbets were painted. Mile. Cour- 
bet, the sister of the celebrated painter, Gustave Courbet, no- 
ticed in the catalogue of a large sale of paintings announced 
to be held at Brussels, one of "a standing portrait of Cour- 
bet's sister, by her brother." She went to Brussels to look 
at this art treasure, and saw at once that the painting was not 
of herself, but of some other woman. Further investigation 
disclosed that the picture was a forgery, and that it was not 
the work' of Gustave Courbet. Still further inquiry revealed 
that a picture dealer in Brussels, who also had a store in Paris, 
was offering for- sale a quantity of paintings signed by great 
masters like Courbet, Corot, and Troyon, not one of which 
was genuine. The dealer himself had ordered them to be 
painted by some minor artists, each of whom made a specialty 
of counterfeiting some . celebrated painter, and two of whom 
were employed particularly on imitations of Courbet's work. 
One of these had been a. pupil of Gustave Courbet, and had 
succeeded in almost perfectly imitating the latter' s style; so 
much so that one of the counterfeits was admitted to the 
Paris salon and another was the one offered for sale by the 
Brussels dealer. 

There is scarcely a gallery, public or private, in the United 
States worth speaking about that does not have copies of the 
works- of Corot, Daubigny, Troyon, and alleged paintings of 
Diaz. It is amazing that so many small collections, seldom 
heard of, claim to have two or three Corots, and Daubignys 
and Troyons by the half-dozen. The entire works of Dau- 
bigny — sketches and paintings — aggregate something like 
seven hundred, yet there are said to be over three thousand 
among the public and private collections in the United States 
alone. The obvious inference is that not one in five of the 
Daubignys in this country is genuine, probably one in ten 
would be a better estimate. 

Personally, I know of something which occurred only a few 
years ago. A dealer had given on commission to a traveling 
salesman several pictures, among which was a Meissonier and 
a Millet. This vagrom peddler was in league with an un- 
scrupulous artist, who made five perfect copies of these two 
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canvases. The peddler, in his hotel bed-room expositions in 
the West, showed this dealer's pictures, and by a plausible 
story and on account of the tempting prices, was able to dis- 
pose of this Millet and this Meissonier in every place he went 
— always surreptitiously delivering a copy to the purchaser. 
After a while, being short of funds in Chicago, he borrowed 
on the dealer's Millet and Meissonier $1000, and then dis- 
appeared. 

The worst of the tale, however, follows : The dealer, be- 
ing apprised of the facts, went to -Chicago, and on having 
proved ownership, was assured that his pictures would be 
restored to' him, on payment of the money advanced. This 
was legally the only way to secure the return of the pictures, 
and then find redress from the dishonest agent. But the 
dealer preferred to relinquish these pictures, with a claimed 
market value of $6000, rather than pay $1000. 

% Why? Had the biter been bitten? 

Collectors must beware of the irresponsible fakir who offers 
bargains — bait for gudgeons. These are the worst enemies 
of the reputable art dealer and the honest collector. 

When it is remembered that foreign collectors of pictures, 
of wide and long continued experience, with ample means and 
provided with orders from the greatest galleries of Europe 
and the wealthiest* private purchasers, are first in the market to 
buy the works of famous artists, it will be seen that an ama- 
teur collector in the United States has little hope of securing 
many real "bargains" in the productions of the masters. 



If this be true of men of the comparatively recent school 
of '30, how much more of this will take place with the earlier 
schools ? 

There is reason for, this. Of course the forger or copier 
must be possessed of the highest mechanical skill, but, given 
such a one, is there anything in the masterpiece of a Velas- 
cuez or a Murillo or a Rubens or a Titian which it would be 
beyond him to reproduce so faithfully that his copy would be 
mistaken for the original? Artists, especially those who 
preach art for art's sake, will pour out the vials of scorn and 
indignation on such an idea. They will tell us, with much 
gesture and drawing of imaginary lines in the air with bent 
finger, that every great artist has an individuality which is 
part and parcel of his very being, and that no one else can pos- 
sess himself of it any more than he can grasp the artist's soul 
and intellect. They will declare with much vehemence that 
certain works of certain great masters are unmistakable, and 
that their art died with them. But is this so? Do not the 
artists in their admiration of the imaginative and poetic quali- 
ties displayed in the works of the great masters lose sight of 
the importance of the mechanical quality which made the paint- 
er's imagination visible and appreciable? To put the matter 
in a concrete form, it may be conceded that it required the 
genius of a Leonardo da Vinci to imagine and put on canvas 
the "Last Supper" ; but, with this immortal work as a model, 
is it not entirely possible that it might be copied with such 
skill as to defy detection — that is, if the original were in a state 
of perfect preservation? Imitation has often been carried to 
such a pitch of perfection that it is hardly safe to attempt 
to limit its possibilities, and there would seem to be no valid 
reason why it may not be applied to painting as it has been 
to handwriting and other things of a similar nature. This is 
admittedly philistinism, as the art world would call it, but it 
rests on a foundation of fact. It does not detract in any de- 
gree from the divine quality called genius, but it does cer- 
tainly show that art criticism cannot rank as an exact science, 
and that the most competent judges may be deceived by cun- 
ning and skilful imitations. 

Expertism at its best is only a negative science, and unless 
an undubitable record of the painting can be traced — the 
provenance of the picture — owners of old pictures should be 



wary of accepting the flip and ready verdict of the know-it-all 
gentry of self-professed vast attainments. 

There is but one safeguard. Unless the collector by past 
and serious studv can absolutely trust his own judgment, he 
should only patronize such dealers or collectors that have a 
reputation at stake and a name to live up to; or they should 
only buy at. auctions where the source of the collection is 
known and honestly stated. 

* * * 

Deep regret must be felt at the announcement made in the 
last number of The Criterion that it is to cease its weekly 
visits to become a monthly magazine. With some alterations 
this weekly could have been the ideal weekly periodical for the 
ever increasing number of cultured Americans. With the 
omission of its "Fair and Gentle," "Sport" and "Wall Street" 
•Departments, this space. being occupied by Art under the direc- ' 
tion, for instance, of its able art writer, L. A. Frere, The Cri- 
terion would have filled an absolute want. 

For there is-, room and need for a literary and art weekly. 
The semi-monthlies and monthlies of necessity cannot always 
be on time with their art criticisms of passing events, while the 
weekly supplements of the dailies are not always reliable. One 
of the most prominent art writers on the daily press assured 
me only recently that even the best of them were in a certain 
way curbed and restrained by the business management. The 
Criterion was doing a good work. It was ably edited, excep- 
tionally well written, and always interesting — but also timely. 
I have no doubt, however, that with the exception of the last 
quality, the former will be sustained. 

* # * 

No man was more expressive of his own nature and charac- 
ter than Peter Paul Rubens. While borrowing many of his 
ideas of magnificence and decoration from Paola Veronese, 
that lightness and elegance so striking in the Venetian are 
lacking in the "pride of Flanders," where the peculiar heavi- 
ness of his taste is strongly marked in his figures. Had Maz- 
zola Parmigiano painted these figures they would have been 
sylph-like; when Rubens painted, the man came equally for- 
ward in the luxurious and voluptuous paganism of his exuber- 
ant fancy. His glowing color, elaborate composition and rich^ 
ness of detail, sometimes bewildering to the eye, are a. wonr 
derful triumph of technical skill, if not always pleasing, or ele- 
vating. Yet in all the parts of his work his defects in de- 
tails are overlooked by the completeness of the whole. If a 
greater purity and correctness of drawing were found, a want 
of simplicity in composition, coloring and drapery would be 
more glaringly manifest. His figures have expression, and 
act with energy, though without dignity. His coloring, too 
much tinted, is exultingly brilliant ; and where distinction arid 
elegance of mind or depth of feeling are lacking, an exuberant 
vitality and wonderful force supply the deficiency and bring 
out his style in .greatest lustre. 

No more characteristic example of the great Flemish mas- 
ter has been seen in this city for a long while than the 
one found at the Fischhof Gallery, which was recently opened 
in the Astor Court Building. It represents "The Holy Fam- 
ily," and is one of his most ambitious efforts, measuring five 
feet eight inches high by six feet seven inches wide. The 
grouping is effective. The Child stands on the Virgin's lap, 
with the left arm clasped about her neck. The infant St. John 
runs toward them with outstretched arms, while St. Francis of 
Assissi on the one hand and Saint Elizabeth and Saint Joseph 
on the other side flank the central group. The beauty of the 
incidental landscape background should also be noted. 

The painting is a well-known example which has occasion- 
ally appeared at public exhibitions in England, notably the 
Burlington house exhibition of Old Masters, while for some 
years it was the principal Rubens in the famous Leigh Court 
collection.. 
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All the illustrations appearing in this number are reproduc- 
tions of a few of the paintings in the Blakeslee-Fischhof Col- 
lection, and have been selected to show the unusual importance 
of the sale which will take place next week at Chickering Hall. 
Important because of the character of the canvases offered, 




RAYMONDO DE MADRAZO. 
"la coquette." 

(74x40.) 

In the Blakeslee-Fischhof Sale. 



and the range of schools represented. With but a few ex- 
ceptions the pictures belong to the earlier schools, and this 
may therefore be called an "Old Masters' Sale." 

A glance over the catalogue indicates the desire on the part 
of these two well-known experts to endorse the authority which 
the individual pictures carry after technical examination, with 
the history of these paintings ; so that at least in this case even 
those who might not be able to judge critically as to authentici- 
ty, may yet feel assured of the spotless labels. 

The photogravure supplement repesenting Madame La Mar- 
quise de Marigny de Menars, Belle Sceur de Madame de Pom- 
padour, is one of the best portraits which Jean Marc Nattier 
left, and is in some respects superior to many of the examples 
of this popular portrait painter now found in numerous Euro- 
pean museums. The lightness of his touch and the agree- 
able tone of his coloring, combined with the graceful attitudes 
in which he placed his sitters, caused him to be called "le 
peintre des graces," a deserving title, as may be seen in this 
example. 

The Van Dyck Henrietta Maria is one of several examples 
from the brush of the noted court painter of Charles I., and 
rivals the Nattier in grace and suppleness, although clearly re- 
vealing the different styles of the two masters. 

Van Dyck's rival, Daniel Mytens, is seen in one of his best 
works; as in Adrian Hanneman, whose work, while equally 
pleasing as Van Dyck's, is distinguishable by more strongly 
marked shadows. 

Claudio Coello was the last Spanish painter of eminence, and 
was attached to the court of Philip IV. 

The "Interior," by Jan Steen, shows at his best this harum- 
skarum genius who portrayed the merry-makings of that won- 
derful race of men whose energy and perseverance kept their 
country from being - overwhelmed by the sea, the power and 
cruelty of the Spaniards, and the ambition of the French — 
and yet were always ready for a "good time" in their own way. 

Jan Steen was a beer brewer and, unfortunately, his own best 
customer, although not the drunken sot which many writers 
have represented him to have been. He had an innate genius 
for painting, excelling alike in composition, drawing, and col- 
oring. A picture similar in genre to the one in this collec- 
tion, called "Bad Company," was sold in 1885 at the De Zoete 
sale for £ 1428. 

One of, the forerunners of our American school is likewise 
represented in a full length by John Singleton Copley, a por- 
trait of Susanna, the daughter of the first Brett Randolph of 
Chester, Virginia. The "Boy with a Squirrel," which Cop- 
ley sent to England, and which, through the influence of Ben- 
jamin West, was exhibited anonymously at the Royal Academy 
in 1774, attracted such attention that Copley emigrated and 
was lost, like West, to American art. Still his name stands 
-brightly among, the list of our native painters. 

The Madrazo "La Coquette," is a sample of the few mod- 
ern pictures to be sold. 

Looking again over the catalogue, I would group some of 
the names represented. There are canvases by Lucas Cranach, 
by Bronzino, Guilio Romano, Claudio Coello, Zuccaro; by 
Mierevelt, Nicolaas Maes, Bartholomew van der Heist, Wy- 
brand de Geest, Van Loo, Pieter Neeffs, Quiryn Brekelenkam, 
J. G. and Albert Cuyp, Van Ravesteyn, Hanneman, Gilles van 
Tilborch, Jacob van Stryjanssens van Ceulen, Cornelius deVos 
Miense Molenaer, Paulus Moreelse, Gerard van Honthorst' 
Ruysdael, Govert Flinck, Ferdinand Bol, Jan Steen, Jan Fyt,' 
Aart de Gelder, Frans Hals; by Daniel Mytens, Sir Anthony 
van Dyck, Sir Peter Lely, John Opie, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Sir Martin Shee, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir William Beechey' 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth; by Greuze, Couture 
Ribot, Nattier, Mignard, Isabey, and manv others. 
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CLAUDIO COELLO. 

A SPANISH NOBLEMAN. 
(81X43.) 

In the Blakeslee-Fischhof Sale. 



The third annual exhibition of Ten American Painters will be opened 
at the Durand-Ruel gallery on March 14. The ten painters are Messrs. 
Frank W. Benson, Joseph De Camp, T. W. Dewing, Childe Hassam, 
Willard L. Metcalf, Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, Edmund C. lar- 
bell, J. H. Twachtman and J. Alden Weir. 



The suggestion to hold an American Salon is receiving a 
good deal of attention, and partisans pro and con are being 
heard. At the last Architectural League dinner the project 
was enthusiastically discussed. 

It is a worthy scheme which for some time has been advo- 
cated in this magazine. The best way to accomplish it may 
be, however, somewhat different from any proposed. For 
various reasons it is hardly to be expected that all the societies 
would pull harmoniously together in the management of such 
a gigantic undertaking. It is painful to say it, but even in 
individual societies . there might be cliques and coteries that 
would cause discord. 

Why not have an organization of art lovers, not artists, to 
take full charge of this scheme, the various societies- only con- 
tributing their quota for the exposition. Artists as a class 
are not men of affairs; they are often prejudiced, and many 
go off at a tangent on the slightest provocation. For the sake 
of the immense interests involved, the powerful impetus the 
"Salon" would give to art, the monetary benefits accruing to 
the city, it is not too much to ask that the Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other body of representative business men 
should interest themselves in this enterprise. 
* * * 

Miss Clara McChesney is following the course of many artists whose 
careers have been an interesting study. While only a- few years ago 
the fear may have been felt that the Dutch influences of her training 
period would seriously affect the personal value of her work it is now 
seen that the change of scenes by an Italian and Paris sojourn has . 
"peeled off," I might say, the swaddling clothes of her artistic bent, and 
she declares now an individual grasp and well modulated hand. 

These study years have been of arduous toil, and her determination 
to acquire knowledge by hard work, which lies at the bottom of genius, 
is well illustrated by a little incident, showing also the influence which 
the example of another American woman-artist had on her. While 
following the course in anatomy which the Beaux-Arts in Paris pro- 
vides for students, she was nauseated with the horrors of the dis- 
secting room to which most of the female students succumb. Op hear- 
ing, however, that Cecilia Beaux had pursued the course to the end, 
our plucky little artist conquered her aversion and completed the course 
with high honors. 

A remarkable instance of her skill is found in a large watercolor 
recently seen in her studio called "The First Born." The babe lying 
on the mother's lap in a cuddling position is admirably" drawn in that 
most difficult pose. This picture will be reproduced and published by 
the Gustin Company. Some other canvases on the easels, mostly oils, 
indicate likewise gratifying dexterity and great progress in individual 
work, notably an evening scene, an old reaper trudging homeward over 
the heath, with a last rift of light at the horizon. This painting has 
excellent quality. 

* * * 

Our well-known caricaturist and humorous illustrator, Hy. Mayer, 
has created quite a stir in London on his visit there a few months ago, 
so much so that the offers received by him have been sufficiently tempt- 
ing to make him forsake again these shores to add to his new triumphs 
among the English. These take their pleasures seriously, as a rule, 
but Mayer seems to have touched the visible nerve of their phlegmatic 
temperament. 

The artist's sketches have been seen only occasionally of late in the 
American papers, while in the English periodicals his quips and quircks 
of droll humor have created a furore. An exhibition held at the Clif- 
ford Galleries, Haymarket, was the meeting place for the art-loving 
public and "the man in the street." 

Caricature needs a kindly heart to save it from becoming caustic or 
personal, and most artists who favor burlesque with the pen come dan- 
gerously near being in bad taste, if not positively offensive, but Mayer 
has always been free from such errors and his genial wit may be en- 
joyed even by those whom he portrays. Another quality of his work 
is the impression it conveys of perfect draughtsmanship, when lines 
must purposely be drawn wrong to convey the joke. 

A book called "Fantasy in Ha-Ha," just published by Meyer Bros., 
will, however, be a souvenir of the wo'rk the artist has done in this 

country. 

* * * 

We contemplated the painting with unfeigned admiration. y 

"There is no longer that uncertainty in the artist's. work!" we ex- 
claimed. . 

"No," it was replied. "He has naturally acquired a bolder stroke 
through having no longer to paint battle-scenes with a view to their 
being available for gingham-patterns-!" 

Hence we were led to believe that a measure of material prosperity 
was not after all incompatible with some degree of genuine artistic 
worth. — Detroit Journal. 
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What appears to become an annual show is now being held at the 
Wunderlich Galleries, of drawings by Carroll Beckwith. 

The exhibition is distinctly marred by the fulsome eulogistic intro- 
duction to the catalogue. What is the use of these introductions? A 
man should stand on his own merits if he presents his work. To try to 
prejudice the mind of visitors in this manner might be called an ac- 
knowledgment of weakness. It is well enough when a foreigner comes 
to these shores, but a man as well known as Mr. Beckwith needs no 
introduction. If it is designed to aid the visitor in judging of the work, 
the individual pictures should be taken up in this wise : "No. 00. The 
lines are perfect, mark the little bend of the fat one oh the left, it was 
intended to indicate the vibration of the maiden's emotions," and so on. 

Many of the drawings now shown are very clever, and the exhibition 
as a whole worth seeing. 

* * * 

Walking, the other day along Boston Common, I was attracted by 
a bronze painter's palette attached to the iron railing which guards 
the little cemetery that skirts the subway. 

The inscription on this tablet is as follows : "Gilbert Stuart, Artist, 
1755-1828, Painter of the Portraits of Washington, Louis XVI., and 
George III. This Tablet Placed by the Paint and Clay Club, 1877." 

There, in grave No. 61, which thousands pass each day without ever 
casting a hasty glance to his last resting place, almost forgotten, lies 
the first of our American portrait painters. 

* * * 

Mr. Eugene Fischhof, who was Austrian Commissioner for Fine 
Arts at the World's Columbian Exposition of Chicago in 1893, has just 
been appointed, by the Emperor Francis Joseph, Commissioner of Fine 
Arts for Austria for the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

* * * 

Often the line is hardly to be drawn between a sketch and what may 
be called, for lack of a better term, a finished picture, "for a picture is 
never finished," as my friend Murphy would say. 

Still what the artists themselves called sketches, were sold at the 
Salmagundi Club recently and the prices brought indicate both the 
value of the individual artist's work and also the extent of its com- 
pletion. With this understanding "The Brandywine Valley," of W. 
H. Howe, was sold for $211; "Landscape," by Bruce Crane, for $205; 
"The Sheep Fold," by Louis Paul Dessar, for $200; "Late October," 
by W. C. Fitler, for $200; "Landscape," by J. F. Murphy, for $150; 
"Wood Interior," by R. M. Shurtleff, for $100. These were the highest 

prices. 

* * * 

William H. Beard, the well-known painter of animals, died on the' 
20th of February. 

The last time I met the curly-haired patriarch of the brush in the 
old Tenth street studio building, he was as bright and entertaining as 
ever, in spite of his habitual modest reserve, and he told me his joke 
on a manufacturer of toilet articles, who wanted him to design an ad- 
vertisement for his "bear's-oil." The artist did so, and drew a black 
bear squeezing in his powerful paws a porker, the stream of lard flow- 
ing into a trough marked "bear's oil." He said it was the only design 
of his that had ever been refused. 

Beard was born in Painesville, Ohio, in 1825, showed an early pro- 
ficiency for art and studied in Dusseldorf, Italy, Switzerland and 
France. . Among his best known works are "Kittens and Guinea Pigs" 
(1859), "Susanna and the Elders," "Swan and Owls" (i860), "Bears 
on a Bender" (1862), "Bear Dance" (1865), "March of Silenus" 
(1866), "Flaw in the Title," "Fallen Landmark" (1867), "The Good 
Shepherd and the Delectable Mountains" (1869), "Diana and Her 
Nymphs," "Darwin Expounding His Theories," "Morning and Even- 
ing," "Raining Cats and Dogs," "Dickens and His Characters" (1871), 
"Lost Balloon," "Runaway Match" (1876), "Divorce Court" (1877), 
"Bulls and Bears in Wall Street" (1879), "Voices of the Night" (1880), 
"Spreading the Alarm" (1881), "In the Glen" (1882), "Cattle upon a 
Thousand Hills," "Eavesdroppers," "Who's Afraid" (1884), "His 
Majesty Receives" and "Office Seekers" (1886). He published "Humor 
in Animals," a collection of his sketches, in 1885. 

He also painted allegorical and a few genre pictures and made many 
designs for decorative architecture. 

* * * 

The Evening Sun the other day contained the following excellent 
twit: 

"Art criticism as she is wrote is a wonderful and awful thing. Here 
is a specimen taken at random from the aesthetic columns of a local 
magazine. The critic finds all this in a certain picture. 'It held within 
its frame such priceless things as fresh air to. draw through nostrils 
down into lungs and then let go of, with all the while the give-and-take 
of it breaking into face and hair; miles of distance, melting away to 
join other hills and slopes, which again melt away and form the world; 
space where birds fly; sky that moves and changes more than the 
surface of the sea; sunshine either going or coming, but always there; 
odors of soil and grass, and from the Sound; color everywhere, from 

a u dge of a cloud faintl y luminous to the tips of grass blades tinted 
red-brown and beaten down in masses by wagon tracks. It held all 
these unbought things as unconsciously as a child sleeps. It held no 




HANNEMAN. 

PRINCESS MARY, DAUGHTER OF CHARLES I., MOTHER OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 
(74X41.) 

From the Collection of Lady Penelope Gage, Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. 
In the Blakeslee-Fischhof Sale. 



flagrancy, no effort, no groping. And without flagrancy, or effort, or 
groping were the few other gems that were there.' Talk about Diderot, 
or Walter Pater, or Ruskin, or Mr. George Moore ! Is it any wonder 
that the public is impressed?" 
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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



Out in Omaha Nebraska, they have a rich find, an old painting. It 
represents one of Murillo's Immaculate Conceptions, a time-stained old 
canvas which has been treasured by its former owners as an original 
from the hands of the great old Spanish master. 

A local paper gives the following tale : 

"The history of the old picture, as given to the writer, connects it 
with a rich southern planter whose fortune was swept away by the 
Civil War. When the death struggle between the blue and the gray 
was ended, the widow brought suit against the government for the 
value of their property confiscated during the war. This painting, 
• which they claimed was purchased many years ago in Europe, for 
$3500, was still in the possession of the family. It was pledged to the 
lawyer for his services in conducting the suit. The attorney held on to 
what he supposed was a priceless Murillo, even in the face of advancing 
misfortune, thinking that when he would part with the old painting to 
- which he was strongly attached, it would sell for enough to retrieve his 
lost fortune. And so it happens that the work of art that once adorned 
the walls of a mansion in the southland in ante-bellum days, to which 
it was supposed to have come by some mysterious route from the easel 
of Murillo in the sixteenth century, is now in Omaha." 

And blithely do we sing: 

"The grass will be green next spring, tra-la." 

* * * 

Apropos of old masters, the other day I visited a well-known seaside 
resort — far more interesting now than it is in summer time — and was 
amazed at the artistic wealth it contains. I gathered in two days the 
record of the possession by various persons of a genuine Rembrandt, an 
authentic Velasquez, an unimpeachable Murillo, and a few others. 

But, alas, it was also said that a man with the name of Leopold had 
hibernated in that place one year and left these treasures for unpaid 
board bills, professional services, etc. Living must be cheap down 

there. .. .. ~ 

* * * 

Word comes also from Chicoutimi, Canada, of the discovery of a 
"real" Rubens, representing St. Ambrose and a beggar. The painting 
hangs as an altarpiece in the cathedral of that place, and it is reported 
that it was brought by the predecessor of the present incumbent of 
the See, in 1885, by Bishop Racine, from Rome. This prelate was, 
however, non-communicative as to the source whence this treasure was 
obtained, and some passing traveler along the famous Saguenay River, 
stopping on his way down from Lake St. John to visit the beautiful 
falls, discovered this new old master. 
' * * * 

But alas that such finds should cause the unlucky possessor sleepless 
nights ! For thereby hangs a tale. Three hundred years ago in Bologna 
lived Anriibale Carracci, who painted pictures which have made his 
name one of the most illustrious among the old masters. It is owing 
to this fact that Louis Laviosa, a groceryman of San Rafael, California, 
knows no peace. In a dingy back attic over his store lies wrapped in 
a greasy newspaper and inclosed in a cheap, tarnished frame a valuable 
painting by Carracci. It represents the temptation of St. Anthony, and 
is in Carracci' s best style. 

Laviosa brought the picture with him to this country from Genoa, 
where it had hung on the wall of his father's home for countless gen- 
erations. When it was decided that the family should emigrate the 
old picture was broughfrtoo. In New York Laviosa met Virgil Tojetti, 
who pronounced the painting a genuine Carracci, and informed La- 
viosa that its worth ranged high in the thousands. Things did not 
prosper with the Laviosas in Gotham, and so they came to California. 
Some time since an unscrupulous picture-hunter got wind of the gem 
which Laviosa possessed, and money being refused resorted to strategy 
and a dark lantern. Luckily his attempt to gain possession of the paint- 
ing by stealth was frustrated. Ever since then, however, the picture 
has been a weight on Laviosa's mind, and the thought of the treasure 
in his garret causes him to look with suspicion on the casual stranger 
who "happens in" with an order for half a pound of butter or a packet 
of tea. The groceryman has concluded that a bank is the safest place 
for his picture, as he feels that even the greasy paper wrapper would 
not throw off the track the astute connoisseur who had set his heart 
on the possession of the Carracci. 

* * * 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat has the following somewhat exag- 
gerated pasquil : # , , f , , , , il _ 

"Dirt is a great promoter of picture sales," remarked a dealer, rather 
cynically the other morning. "For over a year I had a couple of small 
canvases on exhibition here in the store, and although they were really 
works of art, I couldn't get rid of them at any figure. They were stud- 
ies in oil by a young French painter — one an ideal head and the other 
a landscape, and they were well worth my original price of $100 apiece. 
There were no customers for them, however, and after a few months 
I cut that down to $50 and then dropped a notch at a time until I finally 
ticketed them at $8.49 for the pair. I put on the tag partly as a j oke and 
partly because I was mad, but I must confess I was considerable sur- 
prised when nobody took up the proposition. Then I had a bright idea 
I took the two pictures out of their handsome shadow boxes, slapped 
them into a couple of shappy gilt frames, put back the first price and sent 
them over to a second-hand store in the Old Quarter. The place I am 



speaking of is beyond doubt the dirtiest den in town. It is cluttered up 
with broken furniture, smells like a morgue and hasn't been swept since 
the year 1, but nevertheless it is a great resort for Northern curio hunt- 
ers. They imagine theymake 'discoveries' there, and sure enough, in less 
than a week one of them discovered my paintings and almost dislocated 
his arm in getting out his pocketbook before anybody could rush in 
ahead of him. My conscience is easy, for he got a bargain as it was, but 
the episode is discouraging. I'm thinking of .discharging our scrub 
woman and emptying a few trash barrels around the store. Then, 
maybe, I'll be able to convince people that I have works of art on the 
premises." 

* * * . 

It may be of interest to show the high value of authentic old masters, 
to give here the prices brought at the San Donato sale, held on the 18th 
of April, 1868, in Paris, for twenty-three paintings of the Flemish and 
Dutch Schools : 

Artist. Title. ' Inches. Francs. 

N. Berchem, "The Old Fort de Genes (32x53) 42,000 

A. Cuyp, "The Avenue at Dordrecht" (27x38) • 140,000 

A. Cuyp, "Cattle by the River" (20x32) 50,000 

Hobbema, "A Forest" (36x40) 110,000 

Hobbema, "Environs of Haarlem" (20x33) 98,000 

Metzu, "The Visit" (33x27) 51,000 

F. Mieris, "Portrait of Magistrate" (9x6), and F. Mieris, "A 

Lady" (9x6) '.. 10,700 

J. Van Ostade, "The Village" (30x43) 104,000 

P. Potter, "The Pasture" (15x21) 112,000 

Rembrandt, "Portrait of Old Woman" (27x24) 55,ooo 

Rembrandt. "Portrait of Young Girl" (21x15) 21,600 

Rubens, "Christ and the Weeping Women" (52x52) 25,000 

Ruysdael, "The Women of Scheveningen" (33x43) 60,000 

J. Steen, "Moses Striking the Rock" (37x40) 12,900 

D. Teniers, "A Ham Breakfast" (24x33) 77,ooo 

D. Teniers, "Temptation of Saint Anthony" (23x31) 16,500 

G. Terburg, "The Congress of Minister" (18x23). 182,000 

G. Terburg, "Curiosity" (30x24) 71,000 

Vande Velde, "Marine, Calm Weather" (33x42) 68,000 

Wouwerman, "The Hay Harvest" (15x13) 50,000 

Flinck, "Calvary" (46x35) 4,700 

Mierevelt, "Portrait of a Man" (28x22) 22,500 

The total amount brought at this sale was 1,363,650 francs. 

* * * 

Dooly. — "Who painted that picter av yer daughter?" 

Haley. — "A fri'nd av hers." 

Dooly. — "He's no fri'nd av hers !" — New York Evening Journal. 

* * * 

The exhibition just held at the Lotus Club of paintings of artist 
members of the club, presented a very satisfactory array of new work. 
Of special interest were an unusually good picture with kittens, by 
Dolph, "A Tambourine Girl," by Stanley Middleton, A. T. Van Laers' 
"After the Rain," which with renewed force indicates this artist's happy 
rendering of moist atmosphere. Bruce Crane's "Winter" was like- 
wise one of his best, while the contributions of Ochtman, Rehn, Mc- 
Cord, and Wiggins do full justice to their ability. The cattle piece by 
W. H. Howe, and the "Breezy Day," by Worthington Whittredge', 
both excellent examples, were purchased by the Club fund. 

* * * 

It is of more or less frequent occurrence that we hear of artists 
making ready for a European trip, and preparatory thereto a disposal 
of accumulated canvases. This brings us the one man sales. All re- 
member the large Chase sale in '96, the most recent one was the Mosler 
sale. And now comes word that James G. Tyler will endeavor to im- 
bibe fresh inspiration by an ocean voyage and a couple of years in 
France. So a sale of his most recent work is planned, which will take 
place at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on the 15th and 16th of this 
month. . 

This recent work of our industrious marine painter differs very 
little from what we have seen for some years past. His canvases are 
full of color, broadly painted, with good effects, often leaning to ef- 
fects to please, rather than be strong. What makes Tyler's seascapes, 
however, so acceptable to buyers, even to those that lay, no claim to 
great art appreciation, is the wonderful truthfulness of detail in ship, 
yacht, or wind indications. Here is for instance a bark on a lee shore. 
She carries more sail than might be expected by the landsman who 
sees the gale blowing over the hill-high surf. Yet this is technically 
correct as sailors can tell, for often canvas must be spread only to be 
torn to ribbons to overcome the drifting. So it is when the frigate is 
heeling over to a strong breeze, revealing the perfect anatomy of the 
ship in all the sheets and shrouds. There again is the laboring vessel, 
almost foundering, scudding under bare poles, and in all her actions 
as true as Delacroix would paint an Arab charger, ventre a terre. 
or we see the graceful, tapering mast of a yacht bending under the 
trving-out of her new suit. 

Tyler works very rapidly, which is sometimes, though not always 
noticeable in his technique ; his brush is, however, very sure and the 
results gratifying, at least to the many who love to possess one of his 
canvases. ^ 



